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totally different treatment is demanded, and we have as yet no textbook that is 
even approximately adapted to their needs. But for pupils in the last years of 
the college preparatory course who have facilities for such collateral reading as 
will give life to the narrative, and whose teachers are capable of giving the needed 
interpretation of the events, this book will prove serviceable; it is comprehensive, 
orderly, and generally accurate. 

The maps are good and abundant; the index is full, but neither text nor index 
gives the accentuation of proper names; there is no chronological table, and no 
outline of events under topical heads. The illustrations are generally inferior; 
they compare poorly with those furnished by the same publishers for Botsford's 
History of Greece. 

The treatment of literature and art is altogether inadequate; the editor has 
cut out here more than he has added ; the condensation of statement sometimes 
gives a false impression from words that are correct in themselves, as in the treat- 
ment of Sophocles and Euripides (pp. 189, 239) ; neither Plato nor Aristotle has 
even a paragraph; Demosthenes is here, as in the original book, a great orator, 
but no statesman, and the whole struggle of free Athens against the Macedonian 
king is a sorry blunder. But for this view of the last period of the history Bury, 
and not the editor, is responsible; it is better fitted for young Americans of this 
imperialistic generation than it would have been for those of a generation ago. 

Charles D. Adams 
Dartmouth College 



Herodotus, Biicher I-IV: Textausgabe Mr den Schulgebrauch. Von 
Adolf Fritsch. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner 1906. 
Pp. xlii+426. M. 2.40. 
The essential feature of this edition, of which Books v-ix were published 
in 1899, is the acceptance of the Ionic inscriptions as the chief authority for the 
dialect of Herodotus. The most striking results are the entire omission of the 
rough breathing, and the contraction of many vowel combinations, e. g., « 
and e« to €t regularly, «; to 1 generally. Since the inscriptions invariably contract 
ee in forms like fec£X«, and the meter almost invariably requires the contraction 
in Ionic poets older than Herodotus, and since even the MSS often have «, it is 
difficult to see why editors have so long persisted in rejecting a spelling so well 
established. Unfortunately the evidence is not quite so clear on all points, but 
in such cases Fritsch shows conservatism; for example, he writes dironfa-ao, 
though the Ionic of the period probably was iworf™, and noteiti.ems : though 
ev for «> in inscriptions is rather later than Herodotus. As to the rough breath- 
ing, while there is no doubt that Asiatic Ionic had lost it, Fritsch himself was at 
first somewhat dubious about the practical wisdom of omitting it in a school 
text. The experiment, however, according to the preface in this later volume, 
has not interfered with the use of the book. Nevertheless I am not certain whether 
in elementary books, we should follow his example; not because I fear that it 
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would often cause mistakes in interpretation, but it is a question whether it is 
worth while, for the sake of scientific accuracy, to increase the confusion of the 
beginner in the matter of aspirated and unaspirated words. Apart from the 
dialect, the text of this edition is based upon Kallenberg's. The volume also con- 
tains a brief sketch of the author's life and work, a summary of the dialect pecul- 
iarities, an " Inhaltsverzeichnis und Zeittafel," and a "Namen- und Sachver- 
zeichnis." A. G. Laird 



First Book in Latin. By Alexander James Inglis and Virgil 
Prettyman. New York: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. 301. $0.90. 

This is an excellent example of the "Beginning Book" now prevalent, the 
ordinary lesson containing some words, some forms, some syntax with explana- 
tion, Latin sentences to be translated into English, English to be translated into 
Latin, and an exercise in conversation. There are seventy-five lessons, designed 
for completion in twenty weeks, and preparing for the study of Caesar without 
any further reading or exercises. From the eleventh lesson on, the section of 
reading consists of two parts: first, disconnected sentences illustrating forms and 
syntax; second, simplified Caesar text (ii. 1-15 and i. 1-29). There are about 
650 words "based on the latest and most systematic analysis of the vocabulary 
of Caesar." Nearly all occur five times in Caesar. In approaching the subject 
of inflection the cases of the first declension are all learned and used before being 
assembled in a paradigm. From beginning to end the forms very properly receive 
the chief emphasis. The analysis of verb forms does not separate tense signs but 
speaks of -bam, -bo, etc., as endings. The reviewer is inclined to prefer conver- 
sational exercises originating with the individual teacher, but doubtless many will 
be found to disagree with him and to welcome the sections here provided. The 
space given to composition seems rather large but perhaps in such a case it is best 
to err on the side of abundance of material, with the expectation that the individual 
teacher can make his own selection from it. There are no illustrations. 

The book is a good piece of work, worthy of careful examination by all teachers 
of beginners. 



Lee Byrne 



Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



A propos du "Corpus Tibullianum" : Un silcle de philologie latine 
dassique. Par A. Cartault. Paris. Felix Alcan, 1906. Pp. viii -f 
569. Fr. 18. 

This well -printed volume is designed primarily not as a bibliography — 
though practically everything save school editions and translations seems to have 
received consideration — but as an essay in the history of method during the 
last century. The Corpus Tibullianum is taken as a type of the field of Latin 



